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A LETTER FROAT THE HON. J. R. GIDDINGS. 

To the nu mbers of the Senate and House- of Representa¬ 
tives of the State of Ohio : 

G-entlemen— I have received through the public 
press, a preamble and resolutions, of which the fol¬ 
lowing is a copy : 

Assembly that John Quiney Adams, late Chief Musis- 
irate of this Union, and now a representative in Coil-1 
eres«, from the Slate of Massachusetts, lias presente ' 
{o the House of Representatives of the United States 
petition from American citizens, praying that Congress 
mav dissolve this confederacy ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the General Assembly of the State of 
Ohio, That John Quincy Adams, of Massachusetts, in 
aiding to give publicity and importance to this treason¬ 
able proposition, has subjected himself to the merited 
censure and reprehension of his countrymen. 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this General As¬ 
sembly, the House of Representatives of the United States 
owe it to themselves, to the American people, whose re- 

of the member from Massachusetts with the severest 
marks of its indignant disapprobation and censure. 

Being myself a member of the body whose offi¬ 
cial dunes you have thus taken it upon yourselves 
to point out and declare, and entertaining views dia¬ 
metrically opposed to those which you have ex¬ 
pressed, a respect fist you, for the station which you 
occupy, and for our common constituency, requires a 
frank and candid reply. In doing this, however, I 
would not he understood as admitting your righl, in 
any manner, lo direct the action of this House upon 
a subject of the nature embraced in the resolutions 
quoted. For my vote on that occasion, I hold my¬ 
self responsible only to our constituents, our coun¬ 
try, and to God. I will not occupy your time with 
argument in favor of the right of petition. I hold 

that this right admits of no question, allows- 

gument. T * Mjj| ... 


their representatives here have not been permitted I 
to contradict these unfounded imputations, or to re- 1 
plv, in becoming terms, to the language thus ad¬ 
dressed to them, under the pretence that members 
of the House of Representatives could not discuss 
these delicate questions dispassionately. Thus truth 
has been kept from the people, upon the plea that 
it was incendiary. American statesmen have for 
years boldly asserted themselves incapable of dis¬ 
cussing matters highly important to the nation, in a 
becoming manner, and have substantially declared 
the people incapable of appreciating the truth.— 
They have thus added insult to injury. Our fathers 
refused to submit to an unconstitutional tax upon 
tea. Shall the people of the free Stales silently 
submit to a tax a thousand fold more odious, and 
equally unconstitutional, in favor of slavery? I 
cannot myself believe the people whom you and I 
represent, so degraded in feeling, so destitute of t L * 
spirit of our fathers, so devoid of self-respect, as 
remain silent nnder such accumulated wrongs.— 
They have not heretofore remained silent or ir 
I have now in charge, the petitions of tit 
of our most respected inhabitants, upon tit 
subjects; and, gentlemen, permit me to assure y 
’hat o the extent of mv humble talents, they si 
ie heard —their Wishes shall be expressed, and 
spectful answers demanded. 

A portion of onr fellow-citizens of Haverhill, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, felt that t Itese wrongs had been borne too 
long already. They regarded the great object of our 
federal compact as" having failed. They considered 
ijjH Union, which was formed by our fathers 
mole (he general welfare, and sec " 

„ r of liberty," had been converted 
engine of oppression ; that, no longer minis! 
the happiness ot prosperity of the people, it ought 
to eease; that the time had arrived when the bonds 
which connect the free and the slave States, 
to be severed, and their present Union be am 
dissolved. In this T think them wrong. Yet 
doubt, were the honest convictions of the 
. ners. They therefore sent their petition ti 
Adams, setting forth, upon the face of their petition, 
the reasons that led them to such conviction. This| 
petition Mr. Adams felt bound to present. He fell 
1 ' was cause of serious regret that any portion 

fellow-citizens should wish for a dissolution 
Union. Every patriot, I think, will regret 
iiuse for such desire should have been giver 
In presenting the petition, Mr. Adams moved it 
fractions not merely to reject the prayer, but to a 
ign the reasons for its rejection. Mr. Adams and 
tthers felt anxious to redress the wrongs complained 
tf, and to satisfy and quiet the feelings of the peti- 


tioners; and thus to preserve the Union by ra 


ie with man’s existence, and will 
...Me when man ceases to be. It may be, and 
has been, greatly abridged, in direct and palpable 
violation of our Constitution ; for the framers of that 
charter of our American liberty did not leave this 
right of the people to be determined by the views 
of propriety which might be entertained by their 
servants here. The right of petition pertains to 
the people ; the propriety of granting the thing 
prayed for, is to be decided by their legislators.- 
The people have a right to present all petitions 
which they think Congress may or ought to grant, 
provided such petition be expressed in proper lan¬ 
guage, aud be not disrespectful to the legislative 
body, or any of its members. AVlien thus present¬ 
ed in good faith, I hold that the petitioners are en¬ 
titled to a respectful answer. If they ask that which 
we have no power to grant, I would tell them so, in 
respectful terms. They are the source and fountain 
of power; from them we derive all Our authority; 
we are sent here to do their will, and to express their 
wishes. Those who have thus sejected us as re¬ 
presentatives, send to us their petition, expressed in 
respectful language. It is addressed to the body of 
which we are members ; and the question is, Shall 
I, the agent and representative of the people, refuse 
to present the petition of my constituents to the 
body to whom it is addressed, for the reason that I 
differ in opinion from the petitioners ? Shall I re¬ 
fuse to fulfill my agency, or discharge the trust re¬ 
posed in me, for the reason that I think the people 
wrong in their views ? I understand the affirma¬ 
tive of these propositions to be maintained in the 
resolutions referred to. Permit me, gentlemen, ill 
all candor, to say, that such are not the views which 
I entertain of my official duties. Mr. Jefferson held 
that “ error of opinion may be safely tolerated, if 
truth be left free to combat it.” In this doctrine I 
was reared and educated; to its maxims I still ad¬ 
here. I cannot, therefore, agree, in any respect, 
with the sentiment, expressed in your resolutions. 

I also beg leave to call your attention to the cir¬ 
cumstances which led to the presentation of this 
petition by Mr. Adams. I presume we all agree 
that, under our Constitution, each State has a right 
to sustain or abolish slavery, at pleasure, within its 
own territory, and that no power whatever is given 
to the federal government to interfere with any 
State, in regard to slavery; that Congress possesses 
no power to abolish slavery, or to sustain it; that 
the free Slates cannot be constitutionally taxed to. 
sustain slavery in the slave Stales. I cannot for a 
moment believe that an individual member of either 
branch of the Ohio legislature will claim that the 
federal government lias power to apply the money- 
drawn from the hard earnings of our constituents, 
to the purchase or recapture of fugitive slaves. I 
think I hazard nothing in saying, that the freemen 
of our gallant Slate would sooner submit to taxation 
for almost any other unconstitutional object, than 
they would for the suppression of personal liberty. 
What independent son of Ohio is willing lo see a 
portion of the products of his labor, his toil, and in¬ 
dustry, applied to the expenses of recapturing south¬ 
ern slaves, or to pay for slaves stolen hy those who 
hold that one man may lie made tit e property of 
another? Yet, odious as these things are to our 
people, we should all agree, I presume, that they 
might he borne for a time; but I doubt not that 
we should be equally unanimous in the opinion that 
“ there is a point beyond which forbearance ceases 
to he a virtue." Our constituents are also asked to 
engage in a war with one of the most powerful na¬ 
tions of the earth, ill order to enable the slave deal¬ 
ers of the South to carry their slaves out of the ter¬ 
ritory and jurisdiction of the slave States, under the 
flag of our common country. They insist upon the 
privilege of involving our constituents, the free, 
people of Ohio, in the disgrace and expense of 
maintaining what Mr. Jefferson calls “ an execrable! 
commerce in human beings.” Against these abuses 
our constituents have remonstrated. Conscious that 
they are unconstitutional infringements of their 
rights, they liave, year after year, sent their peti¬ 
tions here, in the most respectful manner, that they 
may he relieved from these oppressions, and from 
such unconstitutional taxation. They have ap¬ 
proached Congress, in the most respectful manner ; 
and in the most unexceptionable language, have 
asked that these abuses may eease. These peti¬ 
tions have been treated with coulempt, and the 
most insulting epithets applied to the people who 
have thus dared to approach their servants. When 
petitioning for the protection of their own constitu¬ 
tional rights, they have been falsely represented as 
attempting to invade the rights of others. When 
they have asked relief from taxation for the sup¬ 
port of shivery, they have been represented as at¬ 
tempt ing lo interfere with the vested rights of 
others. When they have asked Congress to repeal 
laws of their own enacting, they have been held up 
■■ ■’.itry and the world as seeking for unff“ 


stitutional objects, which Congress had no power to 
grant. While these indignities have thus been 
heaped upon the people, and their objects and peti¬ 
tions have been misrepresented by slaveholders— 
while their rights have thus been trampled upon, 


object of respect. But others were” of a dif¬ 
ferent opinion. They appeared to think the only 
way to preserve the Union was to treat the people 
with contempt, and their petition with the most 
signal evidence of their displeasure. One slave¬ 
holder inquired if it would be in order to burn this 
■|| of freemen. Another slaveholding member 
1 whether it would he in order to move to 
censure the member who presented this reqnest of 
a portion of the people of Massachusetts. Another 
slaveholder actually made such motion. This mo- 
,vas sustained bv slaveholders, aided by a por- 
>f one of the political parties in the free States, 
gentlemen, have felt it your duty to unit 
with the slaveholders of the South, i 
. _ g a venerable and highly distinguished 
her from a free State, for daring to present t. ... 
gress the respectful petition of freemen. I would 
— aupect your motives, nor doubt your patriot-1 
tut I must be permitted respectfully to say 
that I cannot agree with you. Before your resolu- 
■ reached me, I voted to acquit Mr. Adams from 
leflsure. Nay, had I an opportunity, I should 
have surely voted for a resolution of thanks to him 
for his unceasing efforts in favor of the Constitution I 
and the right of petition. 

There is, however, one aspect of this subject, 
-hich I deeply regret. I refer to the partisan 
character which your action has given to it in our 
State. These resolutions, I believe, were passed 
by a strict party vote in each House. It therefore 
seems no longer a matter to be questioned, that the I 
majority of our legislature and their party are hence-1 
forth to be considered as opposed to the right of pe- 
ion. That they are henceforth to be considered 
allies of the slaveholding interests in opposing 
the rights of the free Stales. That they are in fa- 
ror of taxing the people of Ohio for the purpose of 
-ecapturing fugitive slaves. That you, gentlemen, 
ire willing to see our national character degraded 
by supporting the slave trade upon our coast, while I 
ou would hang the man who pursues it on the 
oast of Africa—that you are willing to see our flag 
floating over a cargo of human flesh, provided it be 
upon our own coast, and it do not disgrace Africa; 

1 finally, that you are even willing to enter into 
r for the purpose of carrying on that “ exeera- 
commerce,” which, Mr. Jefferson says, “ has 
ered our country the scoff of infidel nations .” 

. .tad written thus far, when I received from some 
of my constituents a petition somewhat similar to 
that presented by Mr. Adams. It came from men 
of reputation, with whom I have long been ac¬ 
quainted ; and I can bear testimony to their charac¬ 
ters for integrity, candor, and patriotism. It was 
forwarded by one of the petitioners; who, in his let- 
dws his attachment to the Union, on the prin- 
upon which it was originally formed; but 
adds, “ If our petitions are to be treated with open 
nd malignant insult, and we ourselves held up to 
ie world as incendiaries and fanatics; if the fede- 

..ug its efforts to' sustain the system of slavery by 
the aid of the money, the power, and influence of 
the nation at large, then we ask (and we ask sin-" 
cerely, too,) for a division.” Upon receiving this pe- 
1 tition, I withheld mv answer to your resolutions, un¬ 
til I should first have an opportunity of presenting 
it to the body of which I. have the honor to be a 
member. I therefore embraced the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity of performing what I considered my duty to 
my constituents, by presenting their candid and re- 

.- uful prayer before the representatives of the na- 

. For doing that, you will of course say that I, 

__ “ have subjected myself to the merited censure 

and reprehension of my countrymen,” if you judge 
my conduct by the same rules which you have 
adopted respecting that of a member of far more ex- 
| alted character. 

your resolutions, vou have already said, sub- 
ially, that the House of Representatives ought 
stamp my conduct with the severest marks of | 
idignalion and censure,” for thus presuming t 
make known to them the wishes and desires of 
portion of the sovereign people of this nation. Your | 
judgment has been pronounced, and now stands en¬ 
rolled upon the archives of our State. My conduct, 
which you deem so highly criminal, is also" upon the 
record. There they will remain in coming time, 
for the examination of our successors, loug after we 
shall have passed from the busy scenes of political 
strife. Feeling that yonr judgment is erroneous in 
principle, false in doctrine, and entirely opposed to 
the spirit of our institutions, I appeal to that of the 1 
People, whose rights have been disregarded, and 
whose voice has been unheeded. The positions 
'licit you, gentlemen, occupy, as well as myself, 
.11 place our conflicting opinions upon the political 
history of our country. That history will bear 
them to posterity, who will pronounce an unbias" ’ 
dgment upon the conduct of both you aud me. 

Wi th due respect, 

Yaui: obedient servant, 

J. R. GIDDINGS. 

House of Representatives, ) 

" March 5, 1S42. ( 


- , - --- , -of her rigorous 

_traercial code ? The reason is as obvious as the 

fact. Her manufactories would be stopped, and her I 
artisans, already Clamoring for food, which their I 
scanty wages will scarcely enable them to procure 
in sufficient quantity to keep the soul and body 
together, would be reduced to a state of actual 
starvation; and dot only would her industry be thus I 
—- crippled, and her impoverished people deprived of 
ight bread, but the kingdom would lose one of the main 
ably | elements of its prosperity and power, if the supply 
of this important staple should fall materially short 
of the demand. Selfishness is her ruling mo’li ' 
admitting cotton almost duty free, just as it 
levying an enormous tax upon our tobacco, and 

except in great emergencies that rarely 
, the landing of a bushel of our xvheat or a 
barrel of our flour upon her wharves. 

But we havelong since seen that two causes were 
operation in Great Britain which will ultimately, 
not very soon, work a radical change in her poli- 
' in relation to cotton. First, the spirit of fanati- 
sm, which, by aiming a blow at the American 
cotton-growers, hopes by that means lo force negro 
emancipation, by rendering slave labor less profita¬ 
ble ; and, secondly, that intense thirst of national 
aggrandizement, which seems to be the anitut" 
tnd never-dying principle of English politicians, 
especially of that school of politicians which is 
■supreme ill the councils of that kingdom. The 
ormer operates upon the mass—the latter upon the 
privileged few, by whom the destinies of England 
(may we not say of the world?) are controlled.— 
i"" t extremes of society cordially embrace each 
allies in pursuit of a common object; be¬ 
cause, though aiming at different results, each feels 
a deep interest in the success of the other as secon¬ 
dary achievements. Their simultaneous accom¬ 
plishment they believe would lay the axe at the 
root of American prosperity, if not of American 
independence : thereby not only getting rid of a 
troublesome rival, but perhaps subjecting us to the 
condition of a convenient vassal. It may, indeed, be 
argued that, in the progress of this somewhat pe¬ 
rilous game, they would inflict as much injury upon 
themselves as upon us; since, by the exclusion of 
American cotton, they would deprive themselves of | 
the best market they now have for the sale of their 
own manufactures. But this would certainly not 
be the case, if the absurd notion of free trade, which 
r seems to possess a large portion of the Ameri- 

__people, be adhered to. If we are not to act 

upon Mr. Jefferson's principle, now repudiated and 
denounced by those who falsely profess to be his 
disciples, and who, while chanting his praises, are 
seeking to overthrow his great doctrine—to wit: 
that “ high duties must be met by high duties, and 
prohibition by prohibition”—a doctrine laid down 
in the infancy of our republic, when we were much 
less able to enforce it than we are now, but when 
mal honor was not weighed against the effect 
per centum upon foreign fabrics—we. say, if our 
commercial intercourse is not to be regulated by 
this just and salutary principle of equality, but by 
that degrading and humiliating rule, that, while 
I other nations tax us to any extent their it 


capnc 
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THE COTTON T 

The last arrival from England brings us the 
isterial plan in reference to the com laws. It .... 
only adheres to the sliding scale of duties, but fixes 
them at such high rates as to justify the remark of 
a London paper, that the scheme is not even an ap¬ 
proximation to free trade. It is thus that British 
teamen amuse and cheat the world, by throwing 
_hopes which they never design to fulfill, and pro¬ 
fessing their reverence for theories which in practice 
they reject. The effect of the annunciation of the 
ministerial scheme upon public sentiment in th ' 
country is not, perhaps, to be fairly judged of by t 
ebullitions of temper with which it was greeted 


the large manufacturing towns. The large majority 1 
(123) by which Lord John Russei.i.’s antagonist] 
proposition was voted down shows conclusively that, 
although there may be violent manifestations of 
feeling in some parts of the kingdom, less interested 
in the agricultural than in the manufacturing inter¬ 
est, the country decidedly approves the policy of 
the new ministry, and is opposed to the free trade 
principles of its predecessors. 

Of all the articles of American production, indeed, 
-otton is the only one which is, or which shortly 
will be, admitted into the ports of Great Britain 
without the payment of an exorbitant duty. In 
•eference to that commodity alone does the free 
trade theory find in the policy of the English go¬ 
vernment even a partial illustration. And why is 
this article excepted from a general rule ? Is it be¬ 
cause that government has any special attachment 
to that section of the Union of which cotton 
is. the staple, or any particular preference for 
that description of labor by which it is cultiva¬ 
ted ? The efforts of her abolition societies, and 
the avowed sentiments of her prominent states¬ 
men, of all parties, cortfute such a supposition.— ; 
How, then, does it happen, while every other pro-] 
duct of American industry is prohibited, or admitted ' 
into the ports of Great Britain only upon the pay¬ 
ment of onerous duties, amounting, as in the case 
kgm J| "-eoti" ™"-e than its first c~~* 


a competition long since. But now (it is added) the 
absolute submission of the hostile and rebellious, 
Rajahs, the decline of the opium trade, the war ‘ ' 
China, and the introduction of the saw-gin, 
brought about a new state of things, and every dis¬ 
trict of the country is now engaged in the culture of I 
cotton.” We ask attention to the following extract 
from the letter: 1 

“The government at home has left no sto 
to free Great Britain from dependence on yon 
material. The use of the saw-gin in two yea 
be universal. Orders have been sent to the United I 
S-ates for a supply of the best Mississippi. Labor is I 
1 -'m three to six cents: a day. The average product 
acre is 20 pounds of clean cotton. Onr cane brakes 
low lands, as with yon, yield immensely, while the I 
districts do quite as well as those in Mississippi. E 

this city (Bombay) at two cents a pound. 

“ The substrata of our soil varies. It is either gra 
or volcanic, according to the position; and though 
may not be able to produce as good a staple as you ( 
es- | J et I am snre we shall soon he able to drive out of 
' ; English market all your low-priced cottofts. 


These statements are pregnant with instruction;] 
and he is blind to the “ signs of the times” who re¬ 
make preparation to meet the evil day. 
— “ unconstitutional” or inexpedient, duties 
for protection may now be regarded in certain por¬ 
tions of the South—however heretical the Jeffer-. 
sonian sentiment may be deemed, that “ high duties 
must be met by high duties, and prohibition by pro¬ 
hibition,” the day is rapidly approaching when the 
in by whom these anti-American sentiments 
are proclaimed will be the first to renounce and ab- 

The last intelligence from England leaves, in our 
opinion, but the shadow of a hope that war can be 
much longer averted; and if we shall be plunged 
into another conflict with Great Britain, now the 
great “ workshop” to which we look for the supply 
not only of the elegancies and luxuries of life, but of 
the means of defense and national existence, we 
shall not long be engaged in it before we shall la¬ 
ment the blindness that led us to foster foreign ar¬ 
tists instead of encouraging our own. Then, the 
prophetic sagacity of Mr. Clay will be confessed and 
appreciated by those who have persecuted and hunt¬ 
ed him down for its exhibition. Then, they who 
Cost absurdly and ridiculously asserting 

-----.trade” consists in open ports on this side 

of the Atlantic and closed ports ou the other—and 
low duties here and prohibitory duties there—in en¬ 
tire exemption from restriction and burdens at New- 
York, while shackles and chains are thrown around 
it at Liverpool—will come back to the old Jeffer¬ 
sonian doctrine, aud admit that, in departing from 
the sound principles of our republican fathers, they 
have inflicted a serious if not an incurable wound 
>a the prosperity, the independence, and the ho¬ 
of the country. And it will hardly be a satisfac¬ 
tory palliation, even to their own consciences, of their 
fatal error, that, instigated to it originally by a fac¬ 
tions-spirit, it became a fixed prejudice, which no¬ 
thing could dissipate short of the calamities of war ; 

•, avoiding that, the last fatal blow aimed at our 
..iterests, by the exclusion from the ports of Great 
Britain, except upon payment of heavy duties, of 
the only product of American industry which is not 
subjected to a ruinous and oppressive duty. 
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admit their commodities 
Britain will of course retain her 
she shall have prohibited our t 
now—unless, indeed, that act shall have the effect 
of opening the eyes of our statesmen and people to 
the suicidal results of such a policy. But then our 
isdom will have come too late; for even if she 
se her market in this country, she will in the in¬ 
rim create a better market in India—better, 
because it will be, if not so extensive, exclusively 
under the control of her own legislation. Is it not 
that the cotton planters were preparing for this 
and inevitable state of things, by building up 
. ne market, which in the event of the success 
of the efforts of Great Britain to supply herself with 
from the East Indies and South America, 
their only reliance for the consumption of 
their staples; and at the same time so strengthening 
and extending our manufacturing interest as to ren¬ 
der us emphatically independent of the transatlan¬ 
tic world—commercially as well as politically in- 
’ t ? This was the consummation devoutly 

_, and ardently labored for by the fathers of 

the republic. Shall it be abandoned by their degen- 


expressed by sc 


>11 aware that the apprehensions 

.,jy years, be driven from the English I 

market by the East India cultivator, has been laugh-1 
' it as improbable, if not absolutely impracticable. I 
Bwould the cultivator of South Carolina indigo, 
twenty-five years ago, have scouted the idea that 
^MHBMixtensively-produced commodity would 
to be found among our exports, super¬ 
seded as it Iras been by ihe indigo of the East 
' H And these incredulous persons forget that 
the cherished design of the British govern- 

_| that it has long been in contemplation ; that 

it has been steadily and perseveringly pursued; that 
it is now in the full tide of successful experiment; 
and that neither laborious effort nor unbounded 
jpecuniarv means will be spared to render it com¬ 
pletely triumphant over all obstacles, however nu¬ 
merous and apparently insurmountable they may 
be. When was the British nation ever balked in 
the consummation of any scheme of aggrandize¬ 
ment which it had deliberately determined to I 
achieve ? When did it ever falter in its purpose or 
lax in its efforts, when it had once undertaken to I 
_.ipple,a rival, or to crush an adversary? Let a 
history of Iter conquest in the four quarters of the 
globe, let the boundlessness of her empire, upon 
which the sun never sets, answer the question. 

have a still more conclusive answer for 
the unbelieving—for those whose dependence is not 
u British justice or on British attachment to free 
rade, but upon tire obstacles which nature interposes 
o theaccomplishment of her designs—for those who 
re in favor of paying her tribute for the privilege 
of selling cotton to her manufacturers, if perchance 
she shall not be able, by raising the article herself, 
to slam the door in their face, as she does in the 
faces of the producer of tobacco and wheat; and that 
is the astonishing increase of the shipments of cotton 
[from India, demonstrating not only the capacity of 
"that country for its production, but exhibiting the 
fact that that capacity will soon be put to the test 
of actual experiment. The quantity of cotton 
which entered the British ports from India the past 
year was far beyond all former precedent, being esti¬ 
mated at 450,000 bales; and it is conceded that in 
the present year it will not be less than-600,000! 
The New Orleans Advertiser, of a late date, publish¬ 
ed extracts from a letter written from Bombay to a 
gentleman in that city, the writer of which has lived 
in Hindostan for fifteen years, in which the opinion 
is expressed that in less than five years the India pro- 
\ duct will supplant the American cotton in the Eng- 

- ’et. “Nothing (it is said) but the unset- 

__of many districts, the high rates of trans¬ 
portation, the rude mode of culture, and of separa¬ 
ting the seed from the wool, and the rapacity aud 
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onr planters most look to the et 
talities if they wonld keep the 
' the European markets. As 
kets, they will not have them long, fo 
has in contemplation to lay a he 


> t he English 
tlie home govern¬ 
ed duty on Jmeri- 






Editors ;—My attention has been called 

.. _ _Jlunication in your paper, entitled “ The 

Creole Case and Mr. Webster;” in which an attempt 
is made to vindidate Mr. Webster’s course, by assimi¬ 
lating it to that alledged to have been pursued by my 
father, in negotiating the treaties of peace and com¬ 
merce with Great Britain. The gross ignorance of 
, as well as his vituperative language, 
.trie claim to notice; but as his confident 

_ may possibly deceive some who may trot 

be well versed in the early history of our govern- 

tns, for the purpose of relieving the rnem- 
, revered parent from the reproach of having 
fumisheda precedent for Mr. Webster’s recent letter 

John Jay admitted the principle of legal 
property in slaves, is most true; and I never heard 
of a sane man who did not. That he ever admitted 
that property could be held in human beings, under 
the jurisdiction of laws which did not tolerate it, or 
that foreign nations were bound to surrender fugitive 

-i- ... t j lat s i aTes aC qui r ; n g their liberty under 

ices like those under which the Creole 
negroes acquired theirs, were “ murderers,” aud 
ought to be put to death for their “ crime,” is most 
untrue. 

Your correspondent asserts that the treaty of peace 
provided that “ Great Britain should pay their Ameri- 
n owners for all slaves that had been taken from 
eir masters, and carried away by the British forces 
the close of the war and he asks if John Jay, 
Benjamin Franklin, and John Adams, were “ venal 

.•■'*es,” &e. &e. It so happens, these gentlemen 

did negotiate any treaty, requiring Great Bri- 
_ pay for slaves, nor any in which it was ad¬ 
mitted that she had carried away slaves. The treaty 
they negotiated, contained in its 7th article a provi¬ 
sion that “His Brittanic Majesty shall, with all 
convenient speed, and without causing or carrying 
away any propr “• -* ■- ; — 


nation the restitution Of a runaway slave. The 
United States are now at peace with all the world. 
Suppose a slave should escape into the dominions 
of a foreign nation, and on demand they should re¬ 
fuse to deliver him up ; he very much doubled whe¬ 
ther we should have just grounds of complaint. On 
the other hand, if any of our citizens who may he so 
unfortunate as to be reduced to slavery by any of the 
Barbary powers in Africa, should make their escape 
into the dominions of any other European nation, 
and upon being claimed by such powers, should be 
delivered up, he did believe we should have good 
ground of complaint against such nation, as being 
unjust and inhumane. And so far as principle is 
concerned, what difference does it make whether 
the citizens of the United States are carried into sla¬ 
very in Africa, or the inhabitants of Africa are 
brought into slavery in the United'States? He 
knew no principle that made a difference between 

the natural rights of a white man or a black_ 

The first principle that is laid down in the rights of I 
“ n, is that all men are horn free and equal—i t does! 

say all white men. He did not believe that the 
House would ever admit so absuTd a doctrine as t' 
different shades in a man’s complexion would 
diminish his natural rights.”— (Delia 

p. 152.) 

Reeent events prove that these antiquated noti 
e now utterly discarded, both in Congress and .... 
department of State. They were, however, held by 
John Jay, who, in a petition to the legists'- * 
New-York, then a slave State, did not scruph 

them, that the men held in slavery by the. 

free by the laws of God.” It is worthy of 
shewing the republican simplicity of former; 
times, that no question was raised as to the recep¬ 
tion of this petition, nor was any censure passed 
the member who presented it. It must be the ve , 
doctrine as to shades of complexion, which Mr. Hill- 
house deemed absurd, on which Mr. Webs 
nounces the Creole negroes as “ murderer 

lieve for a moment that were an equal 
number ofRussian serfs, while men and women, to 
at New-York under similar circumstances, he 
dare to send them back to the knout and the 

gibbet; or that if his own son were in lil. _ 

with Madison Washington, to deliver himself and 
thirty-four of his countrymen from Algerine slat 
the secretary would shrink from his child as a t___ 
dekf.r, and uot clasp him to his breast, and thank 
Heaven for his noble hoy ? 

John Jay once occupied a place similar 
filled by Mr. Webster—secretary for foreign affairs. 
Three years had elapsed since the treaty of peace, 
and Great Britain still held no less than six military 
, tithin our territory. Our minister at London, 
had been instructed to demand the evacuation of 
these posts, in pursuance of the treaty, and the whole 
lountrv was filled with clamors against Great Bri- 
ftin. Amid this excitement, Mr. Jay, spurning tl» 
profligate but too popular sentiment, “Our countr), 
right or wrong,” made a report to Congress in which 
he fearlessly vindicated the conduct of Hi , 
censured that of his own country. He shewed that 
the treaty had been first violated on our part, by le¬ 
gislative acts intended to defraud British creditors by ] 
restraining them from collecting their debts in o 
courts, in utter contempt of a plain stipulation 
the treaty. “Under such circumstances,” said he, 11 
is not a matter of surprise to your secretary, that the 
posts are detained, nor in his opinion would Britain 
blame, in continuing to hold them, until Ame- 
foall cease to impede her enjoying every essen¬ 
tial right secured to her and her adherents by the 
treaty.” Mr. Jay commenced this report with re¬ 
marking “ your secretary is about to say unpopular 
things, but higher motives than personal considera- 
"•ons press me to proceed.” 

Your readers may now, Messrs. Editors, judge fra 
themselves, how far, in the language of your corres-1 
pondent, Daniel Webster, in the affair of the Creole, 
“has but qualified himself to be, as he is, fit com¬ 
pany for Franklin or Jay.” 

WILLIAM JAY. 


, , . of the Ameri 

withdraw his armies,” fee. from the United States. 
The day before the treaty was signed, Mr. Henry 
Laurens, the fourth commissioner, and a Carolina 
slaveholder, arrived at Paris, and,, at his solicita¬ 
tion, the words “ negroes or other” were inserted; 
thus restraining the British from carrying out of the 
country “ any negroes or other property,” belonging 
... .1.. inhabitants. 

are next assured by Mr. Webster’s apologist, 
that, “ by the treaty of 1794, commonly called Jav’s 
• sa tv, the amount of compensation provided for by 
e treaty of peace, was settled at |l,200,000, and 
us paid by Great Britain. This, too, was effected 
' John Jay, as sole negotiator.” 

The only scintilla of truth to be found in this para¬ 
graph is, that John Jay did negotiate the treaty of 
1794, but it was a treaty containing not a solitary 1 
allusion to slaves or negroes ; and under which, not 
ie farthing was ever paid on account of slaves car¬ 
ed away by the British troops. 

On leaving New-York, after the peace, the British 
army did carry away with them a number of ne¬ 
groes, but it was denied that this was an infraction 
of the treaty ; because the former owners of these 
negroes had become divested of their property in 
them, by the fortune of war, as much as they had 
been of their property in the swords and muskets 
lost in battle. Not one negro, it was said, had been 
taken, who was not in their possession before the 
peace; and the treaty, it was contended, did not con¬ 
template the restoration of captured property, but 
only interdicted spoliation after the peace. 

Whether this construction of the treaty was just 
.. not, Mr. Jay, in negotiating the treaty of 1794, 
forebote to insist on compensation for the negroes, 
and for this he was severely censured by the slave¬ 
holders iu Congress, Mr. Madison, for example, 
poke of the “ very extraordinary abandonment of 
lie compensation for the uegroes,” &c .—(Debates 
n the British treaty, p. 40.) 

Mr. Hillltouse, in defending the treaty, remarked: 
Both in the United States and in Great Britain, it 
t admitted as a sound rule of construction, that 
where any law or instrument is doubtful, and the li¬ 
berty of anjl one, even a slave, is to be effected by it, 
that construction was to be preferred which was fa- 
rorable to liberty. Under this rule, ought this treaty 
o be so construed as to reduce to slavery 3,000 per¬ 
sons who had obtained their liberty by putting them¬ 
selves under the protection of British arms, unless 

1 ■’ -me positive, unequivocal stipulation in 

iclt could admit of no other construc- 
was another circumstance which he 
en mentioned, which, in his opinion, 

. ...j. „„„ „, v „„„ ___ j „„„ .greatly weakened our claims, which was the doubts 

extortion of the East India Company, have prevented me eutertained of our right to demand of a foreign 




try, at an expense of more than |100,000,000, for 
the purpose of defending the institution of slavery, 
brands as a stupid falsehood, the declaration, that 
the North has nothing to do with the impoverishing 
and disgraceful system, which exposes the nation to 
deadly blows that can be warded oil' only at the ex¬ 
pense of her treasure and her heart’s best blood. 

Resolved, That the violent self-emancipation of 
the slaves on board the Creole, should warn the 
South and the whole country of the dreadful conse¬ 
quences which must sooner or later ensue, if the 
slaves are not set free by the voluntary action of 
their masters; and that abolitionists should be ex¬ 
cited by it to greater diligence in their appropriate 
work, that the South may he saved, if possible, 
from the horrors of a servile war. 

Resolved, That if Georoe Washington and his 
ssociaies, were justified in waging a seven years’ 
war, and spilling human blood like water, in order 
■ free themselves from the comparatively light op- 
—of Great Britain, then Mauison Washington 
ana ms associates should he justified for delivering 
themselves, by violence, from the terrible bondage 
of chattel slavery. 

Resolved, Thai ve hi ash for now 

that, after having resisted unto blood the tyranny of 
Great Britain, we see her so lost to all sh.-tnte, as to 
demand of that government that she shall play the 
tyrant for American men-stealers, by kidnapping the 
self-enfranchised boudmen of the Creole, and vedu- 
ing them to “a bondage, one hour of which (in the 
mguage of Thomas Jefferson) is fraught with more 
tisery than ages of that which our fathers rose in 
rebellion to oppose.” 

Resolved, That the letter of Daniel Webster to 
Edward Everett, in which the white pirates of the 
Creole are declared to have been “ lawfully engaged 
in passing from port to port in the United States,” 
and the colored patriots of the same vessel are de¬ 
nounced as “ mutineers and murderers,” is insulting 
o the common sense of mankind, a disgrace to its 
tnthor, and to the country on whose behalf he 
speaks; and that it furnishes another painful evi¬ 
dence that the present administration of our nation¬ 
al government, like that which preceded it, is ruled 
by the slave power. 

Whereas, the slaves of this country, in the lan¬ 
guage of Thomas Jefferson, are enduring “ a bond¬ 
age, one hour of which is fraught with more misery 
than ages of that which our fathers rose in rebellion 

And whereas, in the language of the same states¬ 
man, “ considering numbers, nature, and natnral 
means only a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an 
~" ye of situation [between the slaves and their 

-1 is among possible events, and may become 

probable by supernatural interference 
And whereas, the people of the North have hith- 
Ito consented to that construction of the Constitu- 
pn of the United States which involves a pledge 
t their part to aid in putting down the slaves, in 


ABOLITION DOCTRINES, 

Exemplified in the. resolutions of the late Mi-Slavery 
mConvention in Rochester, N. Y. held in the Second R«p-| 
I tist Church of Rochester, for several days. 

B Resolved, That American slavery is a violation of I 
every principle of justice, an outrage upon humani-J 
tv, and a sill against God; and therefore that it is 
the duty of every individual to labor heartily and 
zealously for its abolition. 

Resolved, That no man, who is not an outspoken I 
abolitionist, is worthy of the support of freemen and 
Christians, either to frame or execute the laws of 
the land, or to preach the gospel of Christ. 

Resolved, That those political parties and pro¬ 
fessed Christian churches, which tolerate slavery, or 
refuse to enlist in an earnest and faithful struggle 
for its abolition, are in a pro-slavery position ; and 
that the republicanism of the former, and the reli-l 
gion of tlie latter, are alike spurious. 

Resolved, That the people of the North, by their I 
political and. ecclesiastical connections with the 
South, have given to slavery that nourishment and:) 
protection, without which it must long since have I 
been abolished—that if this nourishment and pro-1 
teetion were now withdrawn, it could not' 

| the influence of those natural laws whicl 

ire lending to its destruction; and that so long I 
__ the North continues to recognize southern slave¬ 
holders as republicans and Christians, to aid in ele-l 
tvatingthem to stations of influence and authority I 
in Church or State, and to prostitute the legislation 
of the country to support them in their nefarious 
practices, she must be held responsible, before God I 
| the civilized world, as the active and guilty par- 
pator in their crimes. 

esolved, That experience has proved that slave- 
I .s as disastrous in its effects upon the pecuniary 
interests of the country as it is destructive of morals; 
that the people of the North, in the commercial 
embarrassments under which they are now strug¬ 
gling, are reaping the legitimate fruits of their dis¬ 
graceful and wicked subserviency to this unrighteous 
system; and therefore, that the only sure and per¬ 
manent remedy for these embarrassments, is to be 
sought, not in" the nostrums of pro-slavery quaeks 
aod office-seeking demagogues, but in the immedi¬ 
ate and entire abolition ""of a system which preys 
like a vampyre upon the prosperity of the country. 

Resolved, That the sentence of imprisonment, for 
a period of twelve years, passed upon three young 
men in the. State of Missouri, for showing to those 
who had fallen among thieves, that mercy which 
humanity dictates and Christianity requires, and 
which was not forbidden even by the bloody slave 
code of that Slate; and the recent incarceration of 
Charles T. Torrey in the jail at Annapolis, Mary- 
for the violation of no law, either of God or 
but simply for attending, as a reporter, the ses- 

_ of a public convention of slaveholders and 

slave breeders, are illustrations of a truth which 
the whole history of slavery confirms, viz : that 
slaveholders, like every other class of robbers, re¬ 
cognize no law but the law that “ might makes 
right," and are ready to trample upon every princi¬ 
ple of justice and humanity, ia order to defend their 
bloody and nefarious system ; and that these and 
other aggressions of the slave power upon the rights 
guarantied to every citizen by the Constitution ol 
The United States, should arouse the people of the 
North to a vigorous effort to secure their own liberty 1 
by destroying the cause which endangers it. 
"Resolved, Thai the enactments of the South, by 
authority of which she imprisons northern seamen 
and other citizens, (for the crime (!) of a dark com¬ 
plexion,) are not only unjust and infamous in them¬ 
selves, but a daring "violation of the Constitution of 
the United States; and that the lame submission 
of the North to this and other encroachments ol 
slaveholders upon her most sacred rights, is a fear¬ 
ful proof that she has lost that reverence for liberty 
which is absolutely essential to the perpetuity of 
out free institutions. . . . 

Resolved, That the renewal, at this crisis, of the | 
scheme to annex Texas to the United States, sit 
the desperation of the South in the struggle t 
going on between liberty aud slavery ; and that 
friends of humanity and freedom should leavt 
ightful means unemployed, to defeat it met 
vhich is not only contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States, but fraught with consequences whiclt 
1 alike the patriot and the Christian. 

That the recent proposal of Secretary 
Upshur to quadruple the naval force of the coun- 


_MP should strike for “ liberty or death 

And whereas, we believe,with Thomas Jefferson, 
hat “ the Almighty has no attribute that can take 
lides with the slaveholder in such a contest”—there- 

Resolved, That we deem it our duty to declare, 
ia the face of the country and the world, that if the 
slaves take up arms in defense of inalienable rights, 
no power on earth shall compel us to fight against 

Resolved, That if there is in the Constitution of 
the United States any pledge, either express or im¬ 
plied, of the physical power of the North to aid in 
putting down the slaves under the circumstances 
above referred to, such pledge being in itself im- 
■K not binding upon any individual; and that 
duty of the people of the free States to in¬ 
form the South that they will not be governed by it. 

Resolved, As the opinion of this convention, that 
_jch a declaration on the part of the North, by 
showing the slaveholders that they have no power 
but their own, with which to meet their slaves, 
fold in all probability lead to the peaceful aboli- 
In of slavery; but if, on the contrary, the oppres- 
Ws of the South should unhappily refuse to “undo 
the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free,” 

’ the latter should take the defense of their rights 
_their own hands, the North cannot be held re¬ 
sponsible for the consequences. 

Voted, That W. C. Bloss, J. C. Hathaway, and 
Oliver Johnson, be a committee to transmit a copy 
of the foregoing resolutions to John Quincy Adams, 
with a request that he would lay them before the 
House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That while so many northern stales- 
en are “ bowing the knee to the dark spirit of 
slavery,” we cannot refrain from expressing our high 
admiration of the firmness and intrepidity manifest¬ 
ed hy the venerable John Quincy Adams, in his de¬ 
fense of the rights of the people against the deadly 
assaults of slave power. 

Resolved, W. O. Bloss, J. C. Hathaway, and Oli- 
. er Johnson, be a committee to transmit a letter to 
Mr. Adams, enclosing a copy of this resolution, and 
assuring him of our hearty support in every struggle 
vith the minions of slavery. 

Resolved, That the State of New-York, having 
abolished the infamous “ nine-months’ law,” and se¬ 
cured the right of trial by jury to the fugitive slave, 
should crown her legislation in favor of freedom, by 
' fer that slaves cannot breathe on her 
whenever any human being sets foot 
within her territory, he shall be protected from the 
power of the kidnapper. 

Resolved, That the petition of sixty thousand peo- 
r .e of Ireland, headed by Daniel O’Connell and Fa¬ 
ther Matthew, to their brethren in this country, 
praying them to co-operate with American aboli¬ 
tionists in the work of abolishing slavery, excites 
our gratitude towards the philanthropic signers, and 
encourages the hope that it will he ihe means of 
adding thousands of warm-hearted and efficient la- 

Resolved, That the large and enthusiastic meet¬ 
ing of the friends of freedom, lately held in the old 
“ Cradle of Liberty,” in the city of Boston, (AYm, 
Lloyd Garrison in the chair,) while it has filled the 
tyrants of the South with alarm and consternation, 

' well calculated to encourage the heart and 
■engthen the hands of every laborer in the slave's 
cause; and that we hail with joyful et 
re-dedication of that ancient and h< 
ly prostituted by the nt 
"ce of freedom and humanity. 

Resolved, That the treaty recently signed by the 
iwers of England, France, Austria, Russia, and 
_ russia, whereby the entire moral and physical force 
of Europe are pledged for the suppression of the 
slave trade, furnishes a new and gratifying proof 
that the public sentiment of the civilized world has 
been in some degree regenerated by the power of 
truth ; and that the friends of humanity should take 
encouragement from this event to labor with accele¬ 
rated zeal, until slavery itself shall be abolished 
every quarter of the globe ! 

Whereas, the existence of slavery is incompati¬ 
ble with the enjoyment nf liberty in any country ; 

And whereas, it is morally and politically impos¬ 
sible for a just or equal union to be formed between 
liberty and slavery; 

And whereas, in the adoption of the American 
constitution, and in the formation of the federal go¬ 
vernment, a guilty and fatal compromise was made 
by the people of the North with southern oppres¬ 
sors, by which slavery has been nourished, protect¬ 
ed aud enlarged up to the present hour, to the tm- 
iverishment and disgrace of the nation, the sacn- 
:e of civil and religious freedom, and the crucifixion 

And whereas, the slaveholding Stales make even 
moral opposition to their slave system a capital oi- 
fonse, and avow their determination to perpetuate 
tat system at all 1 hazards, and under all ctrcum- 


tt and honored hall, late- 


And whereas, the right of petition has been re¬ 
peatedly cloven down on the floor of Congress, and 
' no longer enjoyed by the people of the free States 
-the liberty of speech and the press is not tolera- 
d in one haff of the Union—and they are retarded 
and treated as outlaws by the South, who advocate 
'ie cause of universal emancipation; therefore, 
Resolved, That if these outrages upon the ina¬ 
lienable and chartered rights of the free citizens ot 
our republic be persisted in, they must inevitably 
and speedily result in the dissolution of the Amen- 
an Union. . . , 

Resolved, Thai the prejudice against the colored 
aan, which prevails in every part ol oitf country, 









jsurcl in itself, cruel in practice, and utterly ir-1 verted upon slavery. It was proposed to incorpo- i 
ucilable with the principle of universal brother-1 rate this extract with the resolution*; but owing i 
1 which is so essential a feature of the Christian | to its great length, it was omitted—He said, upon 
[ion. some persons objecting to the term “ white pirates, 1 

esolved, That it is inconsistent with tlteprin- applied in the resolution to those who owned and 
■8 of abolitionists to use, purchase or traffic in commanded the Creole, that, as our laws declare j 
productions of the unrequited labor of the slaves; the slave trade to be piracy, those persons are actu- 
use such a practice strengthens the hand of the ally pirates, 

eholder, and tends to perpetuate slavery. Mr. Macy objected to the phrase, on the ground 

esolved, That this nation, by its refusal toadopt that they are not pirates, but are persons who are 
measures necessary for the suppression of the engaged in a lawful business. He contended that 
e trade, and to allow its vessels to be visited for all Americans, when under our Rag, no matter 
purpose of ascertaining whether its flag is pros- where they are, are considered to be tu the United 
ed for the protection of that diabolical traffic, States. He said that all Americans have the right 
violated its solemn treaty stipulations, and ex- to go from port to port, within the United States, 

■d itself to the charge of insincerity and hypo- even with slaves. 

■ from the monarchical governments of the old After considerable debate, the resolution, with 
Id. three others, preceded by a preamble, all asserting 

esolved, That the noble stand taken by Gover- the same doctrines, was passed. 

■ieward, in relation to the constitutional demands Upon the resolution which declared that aboli- 
irginia and South Carolina, entitles him to the tionists, in case of an insurrection among the slaves 
ect of every friend of humanity and freedom; to obtain their liberty, would not up lake arms 
and that we respond from our inmost hearts to his against them, there was much speaking; mostly in 
declaration, " That no being, of human substance, favor of the resolution. Those who objected to it, 
can, by force of any human constitution and laws, be did ii not from opposition ‘o the proposition, hut 
converted into a chattel orathing, in which another in opposition to such public declaration, as the slave, 
g like himself can have properly.” and others, might interpret it into an invitation to 

bled, That W. C. Bloss, J. C. Hathaway, and rebellion. 

,er Johnson, be a committee totransmii acopyof Mr. Johnson said, the question is not whether by 
foregoing resolution to Governor Seward. speaking plainly our sentiments we shall encourage 

lie following singular memorial to Congress was, the slaves to insurrection;. but whether, by silence, 
jtetl by the convention ': we shall encourage the whites in a continuance of 

petition of an anti-slavery convention, for the coun- an insurrection against the slaves, which has been 
of Monroe, held in the city of Rochester, N. Y. going oil for ages" 

arch 2d, 3d, and4th, 1842, respectfully prays: That It ivas further argued that it was but just to 
e following memorial, which was presented to Cun- make this declaration to the South, that they may 
ess over the honored namp of Benjamin Franklin, not vainly rely upon aid which will not be given 
1790, be taken up and referred to a special com- them. Also, that the threatened physical power of 
ittee, with instructions to report measures in accord- j, 8 North, is all that sustains slavery ; that if this 
ice with its prayers. implied promised assistance he withdrawn, the 

\e Senate and House of Repmentatires of the V. S. s South will of itself peaceably abolish slavery. 


N A TI ON A L AN TI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 

the cage to the door, and in the midst of our smiles and this resolution; his earnestness tended to carry convic- 
tenrs, let Jack go free! The little bird mnnifested his tion to every h».vi t r c„u„, t,„ ,i;,i 

love of liberty by tokens as significant as those Which I ‘ e'cry heart. ,T. C. Fuller said he did not see 

exhibited when I felt, for the first time, that I wns be- how '"embers of churches could consistently vole for 

yond the power of a master. Often have I reproached this resolution ; inasmuch as it unchristianized a large 

my^fforimpritmn'ng that robin. Nothing would tempt portion as individuals, and all as organized bodies. He 
brought forward many facts relating to southern churches, 
1 would commend this simple story to those who in- which fairty made Ihe b , ood rnn coId . and conc)uded by 
sist that the blacks are n stupid, unfeeling race, inen- showing the guilty conneclion which e![jsts tetween 
pable of being influenced by those higher motives which slavery and all the churches. 

appeal so powerfully to other men. At our evening session, the mob spirit manifested it- 

Macedori, March 7.—We held three meetings in this self in the usual way, by whistling, whooping, and 
place, all in Friends’ (not Orthodox) meeting-house.- stamping. Order was, however, maintained, and the 
The audience was large, and very attentive. The teach- following resolution brought up for discussion: 
er of the academy here is an active abolitionist, and 

dismissed his school in order to allend the afternoon ^, e * oh ' ed ’ T j ,at , th « P e0 P ,e of lh « North have fur- 


connived at, and privately countenanced by the excel] 
tive authority of these States. 

Wherefore we enrnestly pray that any treaty, propos. 
tion, or appropriation, for a purpose so unrighteous, dit 
honorable, and big with ruin, may be promptly rejected. 

®I)C 3Vnti-Slavery Stanbarb 

NEW-YORK, THURSDAY. APRIL 14, 1842. 


a " Resolved, That the people of the North have fur¬ 
nished, and are furnishing, slavery that support without 
which it oould not exist; and therefore they ought to be 
:- held equally responsible with the South for its oontinu- 


II 'ahrorth. March 8.—Here also we held three meet- held equally responsible with the South for its oontinu- 
iags, all of them in the Baptist meeting-house. In the ance '” 

evening, we spoke with great freedom of (he pro-slavery J. C. Fuller and O. Johnson supported this doctrine in 
influence of the great religious denominations. Ira Ben- an able manner. They were interrupted two or three 
nett, the Baptist minister, found much Anil with us for times by Ihe mob; but, generally speaking, the meeting 
this. He wns “as much opposed to slavery as any- passed oil’well. 

body,” but thought it not very clear, nfter all, that the Next morning the following came up for discussion ; 
Bible did not, in certain circumstances, justify it. Paul, 

,, r u „».... o...... 

back to Philemon, and the Israelites were allowed to fruits of slavery; and therefore the remedy for these 
have bondmen and bondwomen ! The “ ultra” measures embarrassments is to be sought not in the contrivances 
of abolitionists appealed to trouble him far more than of politicians > but in lhe emancipation of the slaves.” 
the tears and groans of the slaves; seventy thousand of J. C. Hathaway sustained this in a dignified and pow- 
whom are members of the Baptist Church! There was erful manner. He referred to various changes in the 
a singular identity of feeling between him nnd a noisy policy of government, showing that each change was to 
rabble in the back part of the house, who insulted our bolster up slavery, and of course injured freedom. He 
colored friend, by crying out, “ Nigger, nigger!” This proved clearly, that the only remedy for these evils was 
identity was so apparent, that a man of uncommonly the abolition of slavery; for the effect could not cease, 



Communications 


id they ever rise to an equality with us. The great 
always eat the little fish. 

"ortherner. I have been accustomed to adopt a higher 


Mr. Johnson. Why did nol the triennial conven¬ 
tion at Baltimore, that philanthropic bodv, do some- awakens everyw 
thing (by resolution) for their 120,000 brethren in very presence in 
bondage ? When one of their body, a divine, stub- refutation of a 


r meetings affords the best possible 
ain class of objections to abolition- 
in this region. As a slave, he was, 


bed his toe, and fell down and hurt his shins, they ism wb ; cb are r jf e ; a tb ; s region. As a 
:ould pass resolutions of commiseration, and pass ’ 
round the contribution box, in his behalf, but nothing 01 coutse > 

was done, not a word said for their 120,000 brethren 0f . - ■ the "™!mS .an h" 

n slavery. The shins of one D. D. worth more than Rudely disbranched 

ihe souls of 120,000 of their brethren 1 Is not , ... ,„ rfr ,„.,. r , r • , 

theirs a « spurious” religion ? but hav,n *^ ave led ex,e ,s,ve ’ he ,s 1 

The amendment was withdrawn, and the resolu- than most of his class; and in all that per 
lion passed unanimously. be would be a model for many of onr colie 

Then came the resolution censuring Mr. Web- sters, who are taught that the colored mt 
;ter for the ground assumed in his letter to Mr. Ulemseh . es in intellectual capacity. H 
Everett in relation Jo the Creole affair, 

Mr. Stone said that lhe United States was the dignified deportment, is well calculated t. 


y Christian Chapel, in Arcadia. The audience was la 
.. J S and the efforts of somehow fellows, to disturb the m 
; S ! e ing, proved abortive. The cause has been greatly ; 

moted by the mob at the village. 

' VaS; Lyons, March 20, 21.—These were the days assig 


first nation to declare the slave trade, or dealing in to the blush, and ai 
slaves,, piracy. To this all nations now agree. ’He bin! For guileless 
intended that if the slave trade upon the high j s remarkable. The 
seas is piracy, then are the owners and officers ‘of , . . j 

ihe vessel in question pirates; and they have ’ 

rffended the British laws as well as ours, for which ter: 

•eason the British are nol hound to deliver the said “ People say the 
■eputed slaves to our government. _ Such persons do noi 

Hr. Alaev defended our rulers from the censure be tty is precious to 
jf the resolution. He said that Mr. Webster had human being. Whc 


tat the colored man is inferior to q- be eveni 
ual capacity. His modest, yet no i b j ag very s 
well calculated to put prejudice was ?et a p a 


house. J. C. Hathaway, of Farmington, and J. 
Fuller, of Skeneateles, made our hearts glad by t! 
brmed preseace and co-operation. The people were nearly 
1 MAN > asleep over the question of slavery, and our audiet 
■°ung- were consequently small, particularly in the day tirni 
riorto The fijst evening, there was a slight disturbance, 
'*> J' et nothing very serious took place. The second ever 


the blush, and allay the terrible malady of colorpho- West j ndia 
a ! For guileless simplicity and tender-heartedness lie (b j a meel j n g 
remarkable. The following story, which he often tells Cayuga coi 


being, When Gerrlt Smith came 
wiih my wife to hear him plead tl 
His appeals went to my very he 


in his charac- wil[ b( . held at Aqburn) April 27th and 28th. 


!> good friends J. C. Fuller, J. C. Hathaway, t 







































































































































NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 


interest in the voyage. This was not a route ever hand, t 
explored by the vulgar crowd of travellers. He had and tl 
left the travelled ways of the world. As he ap- readily 
proaohed the end of his journey, he felt his soul toss- ble, thi 


time would do for him, what prayers 
s had failed to accomplish ; hut it is 
t that the pride of the old Spanish no- 


s deeply wounded I ter here; and 


" Go,'’ said the Marquis, who had come t 
how the fete went on ; “go in and at the 
time shut the negro into the hut. " You are 


el Rogers started to 
e was about half wa\ 
;- coming, at the rate 


a I that the compost of the farm-yard thT^f^ 
l, of fish, the gypsum of the 4, 


ed mid agitated by alternations of jov and fear. by the obstinate resistance of his slave. ' The negro entered. The t 

At Massipa he'hade adieu to the river, in the boat. It was deep night. A violent wind blew vast medintely’an infernal dance i 

| the captain and his rowers; and after about six hours masses of clouds tumultuously across the skv. The great and small, half naked' \ 

his kaleidoscope of tropical countries, lights in the huts, and the fires lighted upon the of the voice, of tambourin’s, 

•log him some houses scattered upon side hills were extinct, and not a sound was heard clapping of hands. The unr 

hill at n little distance, exclaimed : but the music of the wind nestline ilimnol, tho r„. -.,.1_,:i _L 


Vhere rise the tones of yon mingled crowd. 

’he Flre-Steed stands Impatient nnd proud 
"he hot breath rolls from his nostrils wide, 
is deeply he drinks of the gurgling tide i 
iefore the flight of the wind he has come, 

.far from the town and its ceaseless hum; 
tc has called the strength of the wave nnd wood, 
'he tall white pine and the leaping flood, 

'o make the sinews of Iron strong, 

Fhich hurry his snnke-llke length along, 
ind send a thrill, quick, sudden, and wnrUt 
Vith conscious life, through his giant form, 
re waits the touch of the practised hand, 

'hat guides his flight through tile wondering land, 
knd labors his broad and mighty brenst 
Vith his firey breathing half suppressed, 
qretch thy nerves of steel nnd speed ! 

Therefore pause thou, terrible steed I 
'Clank, clank, dank I” Up break. and nwny ! 
rime moves on leaden wings while you stay. 

? rom the crystal fount he hath drunk his fill, 

Vith a quicker leap ills pulses thrill,— 
lad his unchained breath rolls free nnd fast, 

Is he goes to race with the Hying blast. 


re is Guoyama.” Then pointing out a plan- liage of the palms. 

if cocoa trees, he added, “ Here begins the At this hour a lattice of the house was o| 
jn of the Marquis del Ritto.” but so softly that a mouse would not havi 

to, aroused by these words, became pale. His awakened, and a woman appeared at the w 


nnd even sillcia, and all the «{■’ 
dissolved br some process or m" 1 ' 
an he absorbed by vegetables—]^' 


thought he was ill. turning her restless eyes at first up to the sky and v 

ror and dilapidated dwellings that then upon the earth. v 

illage of Gupvama, George looked “ 0, Holy Virgin,” murmured she, “ protect me 1" 


round for in lodging place. The object of his jour- And by means of a cord which she had fastened dered the doors of the 


ney was communicated to his host in tl 
“ He was a painter, and came to stud; 
The directions he had received at f 
correct. The Marquis del Ritto was th 
proprietor of the country, and among h 


window, she glided down t. 


....... ..ife is wafting for vou.” It was dark, and no warning to the train could he nures, are dissolved by some process 

The negro entered. The door was closed. Im- given. To turn back, was impossible ; and the only lore they can he absorbed by vegetables __°] le ' 
mediately an infernal dance, a dance of the negroes, hope, was to strain every power to bring the pillar Farmer. ' 

great and small, half naked, was begun at the sound over, before the train could come up, On they urged —— -- 

of the voice, of tambourins, bass drums, and the the sluggish beasts, goading them to their utmost itUstcIIaucauT Btf —~ 

clapping of hands. The uproar was prolonged into strength; but as they were pushing forward, the — ms - 

the night, and until sleep, fatigue, and drunkenness chain that held them in one line parted. It was an _ =r ~ ==ri==: == 

had conquered voice and limb. The noises gradu- awful moment, bin there was no lime to unite the rj ■ ™oronTtoN in -rnF. Census—I t app( , 

silence, the silence of ileath, broken chain; and those still united to the pillar ? r S.* re <n 'er 300,000 

were driven and urged with a desperation that (he 'nan women tn the United States, 
a o’clock, the doorB of the hut terrible alternative required. On they went, and A Curiosity— Some air-tight ti„ „„ • 

'tiller the husband nor Aniun onward came the cars, the whistle and the bell gtv- mining boiled French beans were l»i t i S,ers > 

ing useless warning to beware, while those aboard shore from the wreck of the Roval GenL b ' 0ugl 
mem at his negro’s delay, or- were whollv unconscious of the fearful danger be- 0 f ,| lesc vegetables on bein'* dressed B A 


ft was an ' — 

unite the ,, D'sphofortionin tut Census— It a 
the pillar 'h e last census, that there are over snn 


The Marquis, impatient at his negro’s delav, 


■e wholly unconscious of the fearful danger b 


is the wealthiest n'ealh the shadow of a 


is passing, two flaming 
it being seen from be- 
Anitta started to run, 


were opened. Several persons advanced into 
interior, to see and summon the inmates. 1 
found at their feet two corpses. 

The negro had a large wound over his breast. 


description of, whom was left their prims t 

But as to her," (hey added, At the end of the avenue a man enveloped in a 
e .Marquis. It Is'said he hunting cloak, was waiting. “ Anitla, I am here.” 

“ Come this way, and let ns hasten,” said Anuta. 
■se remarks, felt as if “ Within three hours we shall he in Massipa.” 

Tccd his flesh. “Only,” Like a,jaguar springing upon his prey, a man 
■•er, as to the master’s bounded towards them; he laid his large, heavy 
there been known such hand upon Anitta, and at the same time called for 


and her feet, like those of the living chamois, hardly dagger, directed by a sure hand, had pierced through of the pillar, wiped the 


George, in listening to 
the point of a sword had 
continued the narrator, " 


d was still slicking in the wound, like 
Anitta had been strangled, and bore on 
? marks of the iron fingers that had 
Evidently there had been a struggle be- 


opened. ’They fore them ' On urged the stone, its car creaking excellent, lliough at least fiftv-seven^L,'!^ J 

-’ ’-to the and groaning with ihe ponderous weight; and it , > years old. 

They had barely cleared the rails a few feet, when the Temperance—A t a meeting of tho n 
train flew by and passed on in the darkness; and stonal Society at Washington, Mr. Marshall °r 
it. A the anxious and horror-struck men, who had charge lucky, introduced a resolution declaring ,k° 
rough of the pillar, wiped the sweat from their brows, and custom of pledging one another at dinner ' 
1, like breathed as though they had themselves just es- among ladies and gentlemen, by the dri t? 1 
ire on caned from a dreadful death. healths nnd sentiments, was a great e„;t 


it obstinate resistance as she opposes to the passion aid. 
V the Unrntiis. It is nhsolutelv without examnlc. kev 


| of the Marquis. It is absolutely without example, key and the jealousy of the tiger had 
I For alter other temptations have’failed, resort is had suspect some plot; and this night he h 
to cruelty and nule treatment.” ter wateli than was his custom. 

“ The slaves in the colonies, when they have the In an instant other negroes came up, 
misfortune to excite the desires of their masters, ©lives were secured. An unequal stru 
are compelled to choose between two things: sub- between George and his assailants, and 
mission, or the lash. They cast themselves into the critical moment he drew a pistol, will 
arms of the whites, saving: Take me master, but was ar’med, and shot the most powerfu 


of the tiger had made him withdrew. 


•idemlv there had been a struggle be- OEMS,—ancient and modern. good taste. He advocated the resolution in rS 

A struggle made equal by the"drunk- Forgiveness— The highest of all characters, in eloquent manner, and in the course of his Z 
enness o the one, and the courage of the other. estimation, is his who is as ready to pardon the sald ' an f*»ph«9W and elTect which m ad " 

Ah! said the planter, looking with cold mdif- ' r a i.i .j „-:r t. e ,,. ere eve L j av guj],,.- 0 f welkin ring—“ I would not exchange the 
erence noon the two dead bodies ; “ this might have hLZf^Pffn/ * ’ * ’ have taken for all the wealth and htnorlh^ 

happened tome. He crossed himself twice, and J . could bestow.” 

Noble Reply.— Aristotle, when censured for giv- ^ 

directed me to Guovama, at the lime ing alms to a bad man, replied, “I did not give it _ serving the Public—A Dutch member c 
ook place. They'spoke to me of to the man —I gave it to humanity." 1 ennsylvama Assembly, having returned home 

niumrv a^’occtmion Sk F " re - T wouM much ralh <* P° a > ari * y sh ° uld d Idon’T^nc, 1 ^' 3 

ter interest. I went to see him— <J uire wb y no statues were erected tome, than why others have done,” replied he, “ but I havTel 


good taste. He advocated the resolution in' 
n eloquent manner, and in the course of bis re, 
e sald ' ' Vl1 . 1 ' an emphasis and elTect which mad, 
>f 'Velktn ring—" I would not exchange the p u 
have taken for all the wealth and Imnor thf s 
could bestow. us 1 


y well suppose, a kind of con- his 


iVhile his soft while nutne-or 
lad now his spirit is up in v 
Ind fast lie thunders alone hi 


■fis white mane back on the cleft air flttne, 
iVhile the warning is spoke from his iron tongue, 
1 Ting-a-rine—ding-a-ting—tine-a-rins-dine !” 
3ff from the track while the merry tones ring! 

[ see the flash of his fiery eye, 

Is he sweeps with the breath of the whirlwind h; 
3n and on in his proud career, 

Like a crag shot Off from a comet's sphere. 

Bis breathing is quick, and his chainless heel 
[beads down the strength of the bending steel; 
Ind he pours the smoke of his nostrils back, 

Is he thunders down on the trembling track. 
Sight on hath the panting charger sped, 

Ind nought but the jar of his rapid tread, 

Ind the distant tone of his startling neigh, 
fan tell were the Fire-steed passed away. 
iinfield, (Cl.) December 6th, 1841. 


solution for George in the conclusion of the t; 
which they had told Him. He placed his hand 
voluntarily upon his portfolio, which contained m< 
than twelve thousand francs. The whole sum, 


d, and shot the most powerful of his ad- mi 
He was shot through the fleshy part of eh 
Blood flowed, but the wound was slight, hii 


Chance had directed me to Guovama, at the tit 
these events took place. They’ spoke to me 
George, like myself, a Frenchman and a painter. 
This identity of country and occupation excited 
me a still higher interest. I went to see him. 
I found him resigned. He related to me t 
melancholy story of his life. There was such 


' his ad- melancholy story of his life 
part of charm to him In’these recoil* 
slight, him occasion to repeat them 
t of the It was his intention to livt 


recollections, that I furnished obsequies to those we love, b 


le Nothing could exceed the astonishment of the It was his 
a- Marquis, witen the news of this strange event was renouncing 1 
re told him. He could hardly believe the story. “It the climate 
if cannot be, it is impossible;” repeated he. As his lion. “Ant 


o pay doubts vanished, his brow contracted, and h 


J as live price of Anitta's freedom. George did not tills distended like tho 
hide from himself any of the difficulties of this bu- moment he came into 
siness- He resolved to compromise nothing by go- her lover, be would I 
ins to work too hastily. death, if he had thoug 

He knew that the news of his presence would rible punishment to liei 
soon spread through the village; and that when it Horrible night! 
reached the house of the Marquis del Ritto, the “[understand you r 
first word would be a sufficient hint for Anitta. love is that of the hurl 
Tints passed the day. In the evening he rode —the old man who ha 
near the house, that he might catch a glimpse of shelter, who would ha 
Anitta, Whether it was art illusion of tile heart or repel him in order to c: 
reality, he persuaded himself that at one of the the first comer.” 
windows of the bouse he saw in the distance a “ Sir,” said George, 
woman show herself, and that she waved a white “ Silence ! not a word from ; 
handkerchief in sign of recognition. Marquis, upon whom the voiet 

This was all, but it was enough to determine him. an effect like that of a ' 

He concluded that Anitta knew that he was there, “ Your pardon, sir,” 

| and that he might now present himself at the lionse taken ; this man is not 
of the proud planter. lover—the husband \t 

The nigh; was full of fears and gloomy presemi- J this world.” 

; ments. It was a league between Guoyama and the ! “ 'Tis false.” 

j house of the Marquis. In the morning before the “No, it is not. Th 
' ravs of the sun heat fiercely down, this distance was | known at. Porto Rico, 


tills distended like those of a hyena. At the ver 
moment he came into the presence of Anitta an 
her lover, be would hare sentenced the latter t 
death, if he had thought this would be the most te 
rible punishment to her. 

Horrible night 1 

“I understand you now, miserable woman ; vot 
love is that of the harlot. You spurn the old ma 
—the old man who has given you protection an 
shelter, who would have “made "you rich ; and yo 
repel him in order to east yourself into the arms' c 


The Girard Trust—A majority of the ) e 
live committee m relation to the Girard Trust 
reported to the legislature of Pennsylvania tl 
large amount ol the money has been squ’anc 
and recommend that proceedings be commene 
an affiotmng county against the corporate 


him occasion to repeat them to me several times. others, than by shedding our oven; and the fairest reported (0 the | e? i s i alurc of Pennsylvania™ 8 ,', 
Ii -n as his intention to live at Guoyama, forever funeral wreath we can haug on their tomb, is not so lar^o amount of the monev has ma -’ 1 
renouncing his native country. The certainty that fair as a fruit-offering of good deeds.— Jean Paul. att d recommend that proceedings be P om? nc 

lioZ "“ Aud^moreover ’’'sai'tThe^o me* "*1 ahvavs The Manet Course— Be and continue poor, young p 1 L| ! ' d J 0 , il V'. 1 ” ( . cou l ' u -' a g ams ' the corpora'll 

cherish the hope that at noffistant dav tnv reason man while others around you grow rich by fraud Ph.iadelphia for the recovery of the same, 
will fail, and then the justice of God will be visited aD ^ a '?J°yalty j be without place or power, while A ^vhai.f. Riding. —A fine specimen of ttw, 
by my hands upon that infamous planter,” W,‘he.r wav upward ; bear the pain of dts- maceti whale was ]alely tak F n 0 T n 1'b p 

“ Come, come,” said I, “ go back to France.” appointed hopes, while others gain the accomplish- am] carr j ed t0 Boston by railroad. This is m 

“No,” answered he, with frightful calmness, “I ment of theirs by flatten , forego the gracious ,he first whale that ever took a ride on a riifn 

must kill hint, some dav. You know that it cannot pressure of the hand for wh.ch others cr.nge and "tie °» " ratln 

be otherwise. When?’ I know not. God will de- crawl. Wrap yourself in your own virtue, and seek Intoxication— In the seventeenth eemur 
cide,” a irtend and your daily bread. If you have, m such toxicatton was regarded in so odious a point of 

__ a course, grown gray with unblenched honor, bless in Spain, that if any person accused another 

From the Democratic Review. God, and die— Heinzelmenn. nothing less than the slanderer’s life would s 

THF. urn OF love—an ANECDOTE by the GANDOR—The frankest speech, address most di- “ man r w !’° was pro 

LATE WILLIAM ladd. rect , proffered in meekness and love, is the reformer’s '’ a ™ ba ‘ druak ' was for life tncapac 

It was not mere good-nature, hut the adoption of only weapon. Men forthwith surrender in confes- In Sweden ffiov dcnrivt. S a 
thepeaeeprincipies.whichmadeWm.Laddthusgen- s ' ons - None can confront or withstand; their armor . /jJh 01 a r, gut tc 


OVE—AN ANECDOTE 


, . the peace principles, which made Wrn. Ladd thus geo-1 — — 

interrupted me ;l e -hearted. A story which he often told with peculiar falls at once from their limbs 


®- rect, proffered in meekness and love, is the reformer’ 

the adoption of on 'y weapon. Men forthwith surrender in confes 
i. Ladd thus tran- sions. None can confront or withstand; their nrmo 


effect like that of a spark of fire upon powder. 


of George produced Irelislx] 


J ‘-Monsieur, the Marquis del Ritto?" inquired he, of 
the first little negro he met on his way. 

I At that instant a woman appeared upon the 
threshold of the house, to which he had approached 


! “The Marquis,” said she, “is not in; he has 
! been out some hours.” 

Anitta, pale, agitated, trembling, led the way, 
while George followed, scarcely able to stand— 
= When they had entered the hall, Anitta, casting a 
rapid glance around, assured herself that they were 
completely secure from observation ; and then, half 
suffocated with tears of surprise and joy, threw 
herself into the arms of George. 


lover—the husband whom G"od has given me in | om ’ the homestead 

rs and gloomy presemi- this world. m y neighbor Pulsifer 

ween Guoyama and the | “ Tis false. my (, 0 p eq 0 y a |, arve 

he morning before the ( “No, it is not. The truth of what I say is well ffa ' U nt lon<r-letrged I 

down, this distance was known at Porto Rico, where we lived a long time. ®ij 

At Porto Rico, where I was free, (for I was f?ee be- “all couffit-em ther 
tl Ritto?" inquired he, of fore I became vour propertv.) I caused mvself to be k„r pnivifer 
on his way sold-sold of my own free will. Hear me ! that I Z all witho"l 

an appeared upon the man was dying; the climate of the country was I out f or a dav or Uvo , 

hieh he had approached killing him ; he had not the money to take him to | | ona an( ] mv <, ra j n r , 
Europe, and I sold myself, that he might have that j admitting pasture. I 
e, “is not in; he has money. Since then,'judge what I have suffered in sti’U there; Ibecam 
beingfar from him. Oh! is it not enough to win set ,| ie do ’„ s on t jJ e 
embling, led the way, your compassion.” would pavffiem if tf 

ircely able to stand— Anitta then, in an earnest and rapid recital, told a j rode awav mu 
half, Anitta, casting a the tale of their love. I muc i, 0 f a peace ma 

d herself that thev were The Marquis listened coldly, and without the least I literallv full of fight. 


—the gradual progress of his mind in adopting the 
peace principles. “I had,” said he, “ a fine field of 
grain, growing upon an out-farm at some distance 
from the homestead. Whenever I rode by, I saw 
my neighbor Pulsifer’s sheep in the lot, destroying 
my hopes of a harvest. These sheep were of the 
gaunt, long-legged kind, active as spaniels; they 
could spring over the highest fence, and no partition- 
wall could keep them out. I complained to neigh¬ 
bor Pulsifer about them, sen t him frequent messages, 


l'. r FOR HOUSEKSEPERS AMD FARMERS. 

Thl77Z S-f* ?.«».»--■_ Tl« following i, «c,lt™, ,► Sdlj 2^».?S5iJ , .'SriS 

-mtiiels - the? oipe for a family pudding. Take a common sized | ingenuity. 

Snani on- tekeupful of sagb, and wash it thoroughly; put it j 5 ' 

£ m ne °h in a P int of m ^ k - P la “ “ where it will keep quite; Knitting Machine— We are informed tha 
uent messages warm, without bunting, and let it swell as much as I rotary kmtting loom, of which mention was 


without avail. Perhaps thev would be kepi ' hree ’“f ^ raad y for bakin ?j bea ‘ B P . ,hrea ! Th 


out for a day or two ; but the legs of his sheep were e ™f an( ^ t " ei [ n ’ sweeten n we, h a 
I Ions, and mV grain rather more'* tempting than the W1 *“ nulrae § cloves, or rose water, ^ 
adjoining pasture. I rode bv again-the “sheep were >’ our faac y- S ! lr ! n a 'easpoouful of fi 
stiil there; I became angrf, and told mv men to >’ ou w'jh to make tt particularly rich, st 
set the dogs on them, a“nd if that would not do, I 'eacupfu of melted butter This will fill a good- 
1 would pay them if thev would shoot the sheep. sl “ d pudding dish, and takes about three quarters 
“ I rode away much agitated ; for I was Dot so of aa hour 10 bake - 
much of a peace man then as I am now, and I felt Dry yeast—The following kind of y. 


mdadd them; sweeten it well, and spice it j ness for operation. The inventor informs us 
tutmeg or cloves, or rosewater, according to iff 0 .°d knitter with two or three ordinary ast 
fancy. Stir in a teaspoouful of fine salt. If with a section of these looms, will turn < 
•ish to make it particularly rich, stir ill half a | pairs oi stockings or gloves per day. The r 


The departure of George for France was decided 
on. You can easily imagine how sad were bis 
lughts at this departure—how deep was his me- 
icholy at leaving the land thatcontained every ob¬ 
it of his affection. 

The predictions cf the doctor were soon fulfilled. 
i sooner had lie touched the soil of France, than 
torge recovered all his strength and energy. But 
■ soul was still sick and sorrowful. He waited 
th a feverish anxiety for the news that Anitta had 
jmised to send him. He dreamed of going back 
d was ready to encounter anew all the fatigue 


After the first burst of passion was over, they so profusely upon this 
decided looked fondly at each other, and George, impatient spurned ! 
cere his to know a’! the circumstances of Anitta's actual When she had con 
bis me- life, questioned her more by his eyes than his voice, then, I have been vout 


emotion ; the sketch which she traced of her lore 
for another, eradicated the little pity he had begun 
to feel. He had lavished his love and his attentions 
so profuselv upon this woman, and yet he had been 


you to try in your own conduct the peace prin 
you are preaching to others ?’ I thought it all 
and settled down my mind as to tile best corn 
be pursued. 

“ The next day I rode over to see neighbor ] 
fer. I found him chopping wood at his do 


.11 at once a light flashed in convenient, and those who have tried it, say it 
IF,‘would it not be well for SW ers an excellent purpose, and is not injured 
eonduct the peace principle keeping any leng’th of time. Make a vefv strt 


rood-! 'may bc operated by a large dog, or any other s 
irters power, and the cos’t will not exceed $300. Tl 
i successful, of which there can be no doubt 
! introduce a new era in the business of manui 
very j j n g hosiery, and will probably ensure a suet 
' aa-; competition with foreign countries in this imp 
d by i branch of domestic industry. We hope tht 
trong j worthy inventor will receive, as be will surely 


w’et rye meal thorough’ with it, and spread , a liberal reward for his important and valua’b 
in crumbs. Put it away in bags. When Ten ti on .—Springfield Gazette. 


The unexpected resistance which he had have loved 
h had fired hi? passion till it raged with a feet of a sit 
riolence. Anitta forsaw all the evils to Spain, and 
lie was to be exposed, and she nerved her Have vou^ 


gainst them with all th 
d the sanctity of her os 
tuld have been glad to c 


eet, «no aornpi to wm >uur imt, as a wuuiu utt.e , ^ood morning, neighbor, 
lone at the leet of a queen, had I loved her as I mora ing,’ I repealed. He gav 
tave loved you! And I have been spumed from the ] ike a "hog, without looking 
eet of a slave; I, the Marquis del Ritto, a noble of ( i nue d ], > to see you about the 
ipain, and the owner of a thousand like thee.— lhrew d o Wn h i s axe, and excli 
iave vou rightly estimated the magnitude of the arv mann er, ‘ Now, aren’t yo 


rse to j, to dry in crumbs. Pnt it away in bags. When 

. you want to use it, pm a teacupful in soak’ over 

Puisi- bight, in the chimney-corner; in the morning, add 
>° r -— about two gills of lukewarm water, and thicken it FREE LABOR DRY GOODS. 

Irood with flour, about as thick as pancakes. If kept mo- Manufactured hy American Free Produce Assort 

grunt deratelv warmitwill be ^dv foruse in a short Stout mlls]i „, bleachell aad unWeached; fa 
_ con- nme . This is enough for eight loaves. j -i -1 checks _ 4 qua!ities and prices . apron che(;kS) 

Oil from Com.— Mt, Ellsworth, the Commission-1 J: 4 and 8 - 4 table diaper, (huckaback,) bleached a 
er of Patents, states that late improvements have ' bleached; 7-4 and 8:4 table dtaper, (birdVeye )bl 
enabled experimenters to obtain sufficient oil f rom j and unbleached; bir^s-eye co,ton towelling t bed l 
corn meal to make this a profitable business. The |‘'S* 
mode is by fermentation ; and the oil which rises to L and P „ nb ie M hed ; wadding, black and white! 
the the top is skimmed off, and ready for burning lapSj &c . fol . saIe rctail by LYDIA WHITE, Nt 
without farther process of manufacture. The quan-1 N„ rt i, Second street, and wholesale by D. L. Mil 


heroism that her I blemish which your finger, the finger of a slave, 


as ready to eacounier auew all the Jatigue I '' nA ' v u s , 

vovage.'and the dangers of the tropical cli- intolerable, her days were spent in labor, ant 
nights in guarding herself against the perils 


upon ray forehead ? And yet you, mise- r y c f^ ln b n ]j 
ture, owe me more than these other tvo- » i j wa < 
present, who are ready to give me their do t0 j et y, 


At last the letter came, aod the reading of it stun- threatened her. But; 
d him; for it revealed a tale of frightful sorrow, was not enoughto ves 
titta expressed in feeling accents all the pain and groes added still more 
,ef that his absence had caused her, and detailed of her position. She¬ 


lter, that of one of his ne- 
to the discomfort and horror 
vas ashamed to speak of it, I 
•, slaves had dared to confess 


used herself to be sold : I hi* ardent passion for her. Love had certainly de- word, and it 


Is that bodies and their souls; others have sold 
master less against their will; but vou, you I 
his ne- liarlylo me, because you sold yourself, 
horror is mv money, and at "my absolute dispt 
t of it, “ Wretch "’ cried George, 
confess “ Not a word,” cried the Marquis. 


ve him a particular description of the place of her 
ode and the character of her master: and, as if her 
nd had been preoccupied with one thing, she very 
:en broke the thread of her narrative by inquiries 
orge’s health, and prayers that he would 
give her news of it. But there was not a 
egret at her situation—not a word to recall 


) her side. This letter was a kind of con- and caresses, 
of her life; a life of complete and uncon- shadow passing 
lf-denial. It was fhll of that simple and I' ‘ s 'he negro 
feeling that can flow only from the heart me at the first 
an, whose mind has never been warped by plantation.” 
tg-school education, and by literary pe- “Ahi well 1 


;he stroyed his reason; for it needed but a single word “ Be si 
tier from Anitta to her master, and his audacity would silent.” 
ner have been severely chastised. She knew this,'but j “I be 
;rv was restrained by her horror of the punishment i man ? i 
■je'j that inevitably awaited the negro. Thus placed justice?” 
uld between danger and pity, her situation had for a| “Yes, 
,t a long time made life a burden. 

;a ]l Ail this was said amid the intern 


Are the laws here dumb ? Can 


• Another j “Pulsifer looked confounded—he did nt 
,u -” how to take me. At last he stammered ou 

if Heaven, be Squire, are you in earnest ?’ ‘ Certainly I ar 
swered ; ‘ it is better for me to feed your she 
slave of this pasture on grass, than to feed them here or 
m I not have I apd i see the fence can’t keep them out., 


ettv neighbor er of Patents, states that late improvements have I bleached; 7-4 and18A table diaper, (bird’s-eye,) H 
heard ofil—a enabled experimenters to obtain sufficient oil f rom ja«d unbleached; btr^s-e;e co,ton towellingt bed l 
is sheep !' corn meal to make this a profitable business. The |2 ISSSSil 
; ‘ but it won’t mode is by fermentation ; and the oil which rises to L and P unb ie M hed ; wadding, black and white! 
tin ; so I came 'be the top is skimmed off, and ready for burning lapSj &c . for saIe retai i by LYDIA WH ITE, Nt 
sheep to mv without further process of manufacture. The quan- North Second street, anti wholesale by D. L. MU 
vith mine, and tily obtained is 10 gallons in 100 bushels of meal. j r . 250 Arch stteet, or W. C. BETTS, 43 Cherry 
and if any one p runint r.-l( the branches of a voung tree, issuing I Ia additioa t0 ^ .above, the association is now 
it of my whole a! and ab ^ Te tlle requ isi, c height', be made, by pru-1 ” ade co fo red f cambrl0 ^'“":’ half ho f:* ara R f"!’ 

did not know n “* ,0 , di Y er f e fror P the . lr , unk . in ever V direc 'fo“ I patterns. ’ LYDIA WHIT 

ma not ( K now above the horizontal, and the interior of these be r D L MILLER 

dv Tam’ ’ T Z carefu ' ly ke P' fr ?P, an 5’ fo'ejforence wilb each other, Philadelphia, 3d mo. 31, 1842. W. C. BETTS. 
- . an_ for a few years, little pruning will ever afterwards l-— 


“ After a moment’s silence—■* The sheep shan’t f] ie 
■»«. vn„ ,nv more.’ exclaimed Pulsifer. ‘I will w?- 
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h “ Ah, well!” said George, “ there 
any delav ; I will wait the return ol 
■e I will tell him our history, our love, 








